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previously hunting, fishing, and seed Catherine:
habits prevailed. Thus at some remote period
corn raising spread from its place of origin in
southern Mexico north to the Great Lakes and
south to Chili. Stone house construction,
weaving, sandal wearing, a calendric series of
ritual dances with which masks and altars
were used, spread along the same routes but
not so far. Archaeological evidence shows that
the ancient Indians of Southwestern United
States were a seed gathering, roving people
before these arts reached them from the south.
This region thus became part of an enlarged
Mexican culture area. But a further change
took place: there developed in that country
a distinctive type of architecture (cliff-dwell-
ings and pueblos), distinctive types of pottery
and ceremonials. These in turn spread
throughout the region 'and southward even
hi to northern Mexico. There thus had arisen
by the opening of historic times (the i6th
century A.D.) a newly defined culture area,
distinct from that of southern Mexico. The
limits of this new area were set by the range
of friendly intercourse, not by geography,
since southern California and Nevada, while
geographically one with Arizona-New Mexico,
never acquired the native culture of the latter
center.

Technological habits tend to follow a few
simple forms, that is, certain actions become
habitual and resistance is felt to establishing
new ones. Thus, the south Siberian natives,
on domesticating reindeer, used them for milk-
ing, driving, and riding in the manner of their
cattle and horses. The peculiar designs de-
veloped in mat weaving in the Congo were
applied by the same natives to wood carving
and embroidery,

A pattern of thought and action comes to
be established which pervades the whole life
of the people. For example, the Indians of the
lower Colorado River explain their own ac-
tions, as well as their view of the supernatural,
as the result of dream experiences. So great
an emphasis is put on the dream and song,
that all other types of ceremonial activity,
such as ritual dancing, are inhibited.

Patterns of yet another sort develop. Among
many Indian tribes ritual acts are performed
four times. It is by the development of cere-
monial patterns that growth or elaboration of
the tribal ritual largely takes place. More
potent than the repetition pattern as a source
of ritual growth is the common practice of
adopting the ceremonies of neighboring tribes.
Usually the dance movements and regalia are
imitated without much change, but the organ-

, ization of the dancers, the reasons for the per-
formance, and the myths pertaining to it are
radically transformed to the tribal pattern.
Patterns are by no means always cere-
monial. They are often social, as is our own
; organization of daily activities on a seven day
; basis, although there is no such unit as the
j week in nature. Each day has for us its own
(peculiar duties and actions, prescribed by
! custom, which reoccur on the seventh day
, following.
It will be observed that the greater part of
; cultural life is carried on unconsciously.   In-
; ventions, crafts, and industries are more in
- consciousness   than  social  behavior,   ethical
j judgments, religious and artistic emotions, be-
1 cause the former have tangible, physical exist-
! ence.   It is undoubtedly for this reason that
| more pi ogress has been made in the develop-
j ment of our machines, science, medical meth-
[ ods, and the like, than in our social relations
I and our ethics.   The unconscious nature of
much of culture is responsible to a profound
j degree for the character of its development.
There is a tendency to amalgamate automatic-
ally things of quite distinct origin, and to re-
interpret the old in terms of the new without
scrutiny. Old habits persist but are given new
values. Many modern churchgoers would hold
that their devotional ritual has only symbolic
value, forgetting that nevertheless the ancient
ritual persists.  They incline to stress the high
ethical aims of religion and gloss over the emo-
tional and dramatic appeal which were earlier
among the primary reasons for church activ-
ities.   Reinterpretation, unconscious or other-
wise, tends to preserve the outward form of a
culture intact although its spirit may suffer
considerable transformation.
Another potent factor toward conservatism
is the strong emotional reaction against change.
Certain actions have become habitual with a
people, and like all habits tend to be followed
imthinkingly. A break with the conventional
arouses surprise, emotion, and resistance. The
more automatically the culture habit had been
followed, the stronger the emotional reaction
on its breach and the greater the resistance to
change. Religion, patriotism, etiquette, pro-
priety toward the dead, are some of the
spheres in which this is especially true. It is
astonishing how strong is our reaction against
the taste of unfamiliar foods; all out of keeping
with the biological necessity of survival value.
It is notorious how in time of stress, as in
war, any action contrary to that of the mob,
no matter how well founded in reason, arouses
a storm of passion.